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ARE CHILDREN NEEDED IN INDUSTRY? 


"Tine are jobs for children today at good wages. In 
time, according to some alarmists, there may be more 
jobs to be done than there are children and youth 
available. Employers are taking advantage of exemptions in 
child labor laws, trying to crawl through every loophole. 
Some enforcement officials are strict, some are indulgent, 
but in spite of the stricter ones the child labor laws are 
being persistently and at times openly evaded. 

Enforcement of standards becomes a growing headache. 
No one wants to stand in the way of all-out war production. 
No one, except the die-hards, wants to sacrifice our hard 
bought social reforms. We seem to be on the horns of a 
dilemma. And yet the dilemma is not insuperable. Except 
for agriculture, children are not needed or wanted in de- 
fense industries, but only to replace older workers who 
have gone into those indus- 


apparent, though fortunately most of these bills were de- 
feated. Fewer state legislatures convened this winter, but 
among those which did several bills, some of which have 
passed, others of which are pending, are symptomatic of 
the pressure which is being directed against child labor 
legislation. 

Among the bills which have been defeated, a California 
resolution urged an extraordinary session of the Legislature 
to permit legislation authorizing local school boards and 
trustees to close or postpone the opening of schools as the 
need of farmers might dictate. The Governor did not con- 
sider such legislation necessary and did not include it in the 
call for a special session. In Pennsylvania a bill failed to 
pass which provided that any school board should have 
power, subject to approval of the Superintendent of Public 

. Instruction, to suspend pro- 





tries. Such replacement jobs 
pay well but are of the rou- 
tine, unskilled variety that 
offer fair wages but have no 
vocational training value. 
The real question, therefore, 
is: how urgent is the need 
for replacement by our 
young people? Is it to super- 
sede training which might 
lead them in the future to 
skilled rather than unskilled 
work? 

The Virginia Canners’ 


and assets. 





You can interrupt the improving of a road and ten 
years later go on with it about where you left off, but 
if you interrupt decent care for children and ten years 
later begin again to feel responsible for them, you can 
by no means begin where you left off. You find them 
irre parably grown up, and grown up wrong—enemies 
and liabilities of their community rather than friends 


—DoROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


visions of the existing school 
laws with respect to the 
length of the session, re- 
dividing semesters, chang- 
ing the number of days per 
week, closing schools as an 
emergency measure, altering 
or accelerating periods of 
promotion and graduation, 
reassigning teachers, revis- 
ing bus standards and grant- 
ing farm and domestic 
employment permits to 
pupils of 14 or over. 








Association urges amend- 
ment of the Fair Labor Standards Act to permit children of 
i4 to work during school vacations. Assemblyman Leonard 
of New Jersey wants that State’s 1940 child labor law 
“eased” for the resorts. Beet growers’ associations point out 
that sugar is ‘‘vital to victory,” that the child labor pro- 
visions of the Sugar Act are a dangerous “‘bottleneck,’’ and 
that the minimum age should be lowered from 14 to 10 
years. Mr. Plumley of Vermont said in the House discus- 
sion of cuts in the Farm Security Administration allotment, 
“We can well afford to forget social gains just now. We 
cannot afford to go on as usual.” 

Nevertheless, as Dorothy Canfield Fisher has so cogently 
pointed out, children cannot be educated or left uneducated, 
depending upon the exigencies of the times . . . not if they 
are to emerge as adult and responsible members of a post- 
war aggregation of nations, which will at best be chaotic. 
We shall need a younger generation which is not only fear- 
less, but one which is adequately equipped. 

Even last year certain ominous breakdown trends were 


Bills are still pending in 
New Jersey which would permit suspension by the Gov- 
ernor of provisions of the child labor and school attendance 
laws. Another bill would suspend the 8-hour day, 40-hour 
week for minors under 18 in canneries. A bowling alley 
bill was introduced still further breaking down last year’s 
law, which permitted boys of 16 to work till 11:30 p.m., 
by lowering the age to 15 years and extending the time of 
work till 1:30 a.m. This has been amended to 12:30. A 
New York bowling alley bill would permit boys of 16 and 
17 to work between 12 midnight and 3 a.m. 

Laws passed in New York and New Jersey releasing 
children from school for agricultural work were discussed 
in the April issue. 

In a time like this standards cannot remain ossified; 
nevertheless there must be standards. Because of rapidly 
changing events, generalizations are inadequate. Each new 
situation presents a new problem which requires its own 
solution. Already our children are a vital part of this war, 
but helping in the war and taking a job are not synonymous. 
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JOHN LOVEJOY ELLIOTT 


LTHOUGH he had served on our Board of Trustees 
for only three years, Dr. Elliott had been a member 
of the organization since 1908. He was part of our tradi- 
tion, part of the positive, forward-looking, peace-loving 
world, out of which the National Child Labor Committee 
was born. He was a fighting liberal. In the midst of war he 
continued to fight, not so much against present chaos, as 
for the world which must eventually emerge. Because he 
was in the vanguard, one of his difficulties was that he could 
not possibly live long enough. Of necessity his horizons 
continued to retreat into the future. 





CHILD WORKERS IN TEXAS 


PRELIMINARY report* on a study of children of 
A 342 families of agricultural laborers in Hidalgo 
County, Texas, has been issued by the Federal Children’s 
Bureau. Detailed analysis of data relating to child employ- 
ment and education will be included in subsequent reports. 


Children of these families were almost without excep- 
tion Americans, although the parents were Mexican-born. 
Almost 90 per cent of the families considered Hidalgo 
County as their permanent home. Only 25 families had no 
permanent ties and of these only 6 had gone outside of 
Texas in search of work during the past 5 years. Neverthe- 
less three-quarters of the families had at some time migrated 
and almost three-fifths had migrated (chiefly to North 
Texas) during the preceding year. 

Families were large, one-third having 8 or more mem- 
bers. Almost two-thirds of the family members were under 
18 years. Nearly three-fifths had been employed at some 
time during the preceding year, including 69 per cent of all 
children and young people between 6 and 18 years. This 
comprised nearly all those between 14 and 18 years and 
55 per cent of those under 14. 


Work was chiefly in cotton, vegetables and fruit. Even 
when work was scarce, hours were long because of waits for 
trucks while crops were delivered to loading platforms or 
packing sheds. Families who had migrated earned an aver- 
age of about $60 more a year than those who stayed at 
home. Housing was a serious problem and schooling was 
irregular. As to child labor one father said, ‘It is work or 
starve for my children,” | 





* Child Labor and Inadequate Family Income. By Savilla Millis Simons. 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
1942. (Mimeographed ) 


COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


T gives us pleasure to announce that Mrs. Marshall Field 
and Lewis E. Lawes, former Warden of Sing Sing 
Prison, have accepted membership on our Board of Trus- 


tees. ._ - 


Mr. Dinwiddie will attend the Eighth Pan-American 
Child Congress which meets in Washington May 2 to 9. 
Mrs. Zimand has prepared a paper on “School Attendance 
and Child Labor in the United States” for the Congress and 
a summary for translation. 

% * * 

Hearings on the appropriation bill for the Department 
of Agriculture were held before the Senate Committee in 
April. Mr. Dinwiddie testified in person and urged restora- 
tion of the cuts made by the House in the Farm Security 
Administration budget. 

* * * ? 

Mr. Sidel is in Louisiana conferring with public and 
private agencies about the possibilities of child labor legis- 
lation this year. The Louisiana Legislature convenes on 
May 11. 


* * * 


A Conference on the canning industry met in Philadel- 
phia on April 9 at the call of the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards of the United States Department of Labor. Topics 
discussed included Federal and State legislation, living 
conditions and recruitment of workers. It was agreed that 
the 16-year minimum age standard of the Federal Wages 
and Hours Act should be vigorously enforced but that the 
18-year age minimum in the Walsh-Healey Act for girls 
engaged on government contracts should be reduced to 16 
years. Mr. Dinwiddie represented the Committee at the 
Conference. 

% * * 

The proposed conference on standards for high school 
girls engaged in part-time domestic work, which was to be 
called jointly by the National Child Labor Committee and 
the National Council on Household Employment, has been 
postponed until fall. A preliminary statement was drafted 
by a small group which met at our office last month, but 
it seemed desirable to have more time to prepare for the 
larger meeting and to secure additional material on wage 
scales in various sections. 

* *® * 

The National Child Labor Committee will hold two 
meetings in New Orleans in May in connection with the 
National Conference of Social Work. Speakers and sub- 
jects are: 

Tuesday, May 12—2 p.m. 
CHILD LABOR IN WARTIME 
Does Our War Effort Require Child Labor? 


PauL L. BENJAMIN, Executive Secretary, Buffalo Council of 
Social Agencies 


Child Labor in Defense Areas 


MyYRON FALK, Louisiana Department of Public Welfare 


Wednesday, May 13—2 p.m. 
CHILDREN WORKING IN INDUSTRIALIZED 
AGRICULTURE 
Children Who Harvest the Nation’s Crops 


Witt W. ALEXANDER, Chief, Minority Groups Branch, War 
Production Board’s Labor Division 


The Farm Child in the Modern Age 


JOHN J. SPARKMAN, U. S. Congressman from Alabama 
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On April 15 Mr. Dinwiddie attended a hearing on the 
proposed Order of the Federal Children’s Bureau with 


respect to the employment of minors in the ship building 


industry. 
* * * : 
Child Workers in Wartime is the title of a pamphlet 
prepared by Mrs. Zimand discussing present child labor 
trends and practices. (Order blank on page 4.) 


* * * 


Mrs. Zimand discussed child labor trends with special 
reference to agricultural employment before the Board of 
the Home Missions Council of North America on April 6. 
She also met with the Forest Hills League of Women 
Voters on April 9 and spoke before the Mothers’ Club of 
the Forest Hills High School on April 22. 


A PH.D. STUDIES THE NEWSBOY 


MERICAN newsboys who number about 350,000, the 
great majority of them school boys, have become the 
subject of a Columbia University Ph.D. thesis.* Findings 
are based on personal interviews with 706 boys in 15 cities 
in various parts of the country and on questionnaries filled 
out by circulation managers in all states covering 40,000 
young sellers and distributors. 

The recommendations are sound and may not be alto- 
gether pleasing to the International Circulation Managers’ 
Association which in the Acknowledgment is thanked for 
the financial assistance which made the study possible. 
Greater care in the selection of boys is recommended, re- 
stricting their use to those who have demonstrated their 
ability to maintain average school marks, giving preference 
to older boys with 14 years as a basic minimum age, to boys 
whose recreational interests are other than athletic and to 
those who are in financial need. It is also suggested that 
there be greater care in the selection of district managers 
who work with the boys, provision for aiding boys with 
difficult collections, provision for consideration of sugges- 
tions and complaints by the boys and emphasis on rewards 
rather than penalties. Considerable attention is also given 
to the need for developing training programs and enhanc- 
ing the vocational guidance values of the work. 

The presentation of the factual data is not entirely satis- 
factory and leaves one wondering whether the author was 
given bad steers by some of his newspaper advisers. No 
boys under 12 years were reported as engaged in this work, 
and only 8 per cent of the total number were 12 and 13 
years, although other studies have revealed considerable 
numbers of younger children at work in the areas covered. 

The author seems to show only a very slight awareness 
that the employment status of newsboys is a highly con- 
troversial subject. He rather takes for granted that the 
newsboy is an ‘independent contractor,” disregarding the 
many conflicting court decisions on this subject and the fact 
that, in the minds of a good many Labor Departments, the 
“little merchant’’ system is a deliberate subterfuge adopted 
by newspapers to conceal an employer-employee relation- 
ship for the purpose of evading child labor and workmen’s 
compensation laws. Mr. McDaniel apparently has accepted 





* The American Newspaper Boy: A Comparative Study of His Work 
and School Activities. By Henry Bonner McDaniel. Wetzel Publish- 
ing Co., Los Angeles, California. 1941. : 


the word of the newspapers that he is studying a group of 
independent salesmen. 

Detailed data on hours of beginning and ending work, 
earnings, weight of newspapers carried, accidents, etc., are 
given. Their value would be very much greater if the figures 
were broken down for age groups. It is startling to find that 
58 per cent of the boys delivering morning papers began 
work before 5 a.m., but it would be still more significant to 
know the ages of these boys, as the group covered ranged 
from 12 to 20 years. To get up at 4 a.m. each day is not the 
same thing for a 20-year old that it is for a 12-year old. 
Similarly 70 per cent of the boys carried newspaper loads 
of 20 pounds or more, the average being 36 pounds. Again 
the significance of this would lie in the relationship between 
the weight of the load and the age and strength of the boy. 


NEGRO SCHOOLS IN 
DADE COUNTY, FLORIDA 


N Dade County, Florida, a Committee to study Negro 
schools, appointed by the Phi Beta Kappa of Miami 
and the vicinity, reports having visited all the Negro 
schools in the County and having conferred with the Super- 
visor of Negro Education. Their recommendations are 
based upon certain blunt and outspoken basic principles: 
(1) Negroes and whites are entitled to equally good hous- 
ing facilities while at school and to equal educational 
equipment. (2) Poverty, crime and disease inevitably 
backfire on the whole population. (3) Any program for the 
improvement of Negro education must look towards the 
lessening of poverty, the increase of employment, the 
eradication of crime and the elimination of disease. (4) 
Therefore Negro schools should be models of thrift, indus- 
try, self control, obedience to law, health and cleanliness. 
Some of the more important findings, based upon these 
premises are: Negro teachers should be and in Dade County 
are competent. Such teachers as were interviewed compared 
favorably with white teachers in schools of the same rank. 
Housing conditions are often bad . . . definite names of at 


least one property owner are set down in the report flatly 


and baldly. Nursery service is needed for very young Negro 
children. In most Negro schools the physical plant is inade- 
quate, with broken desks and window panes, and lack of 
soap, mops, brooms and toilet paper all too apparent. Cafe- 
terias, playgrounds, offices, first aid stations, as well as 
laboratory, library and agricultural facilities are conspicu- 
ous by their absence. The teaching of foreign languages, 
art, music and mathematics is neglected. Athletics are not 
encouraged. School bands are lacking. 

Child labor is one of the most persistent and flagrant 
problems of Negro children in the South. During the har- 
vest season the attendance laws and the new Child Labor 
Act of 1941 are ignored in Negro schools by the Board of 
Education, the State Labor Inspector, the Juvenile Court, 
the Sheriff and other law enforcement officials. The Com- 
mittee insists that the Board of Education must take the 
initiative in enforcing the law and must see that employers 
are prosecuted for violations. Employers are more to blame 
than parents who are ‘“‘mere wage slaves, unable to bargain 
on an even basis with the landowners.” If and when chil- 
dren are drafted to help with the harvesting of crops as a 
national emergency measure, white as well as Negro chil- 
dren should be subject to a uniform draft requirement. 
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HAVE YOU READ 


PROGRESS TO FREEDOM: THE STORY OF AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION. By Agnes E. Benedict, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 

Y ork City. 1942. $3. 
Three hundred years ago Jonathan Jones, though not his 
sister, attended a church school (if his family could pay) — 
a tiny log shanty, a day school but concerned only with his 
soul’s salvation, and here he learned to read the Scriptures 
and the Catechism under the stimulus of a raw-hide whip. 
Today Johnny, and his sister too, attends a public school 
—a thoroughly modern school (if he lives in the right 
place), with well-equipped buildings and grounds, highly 
trained teachers and a rich curriculum. He may begin his 
free education at four or five years of age and continue it 

through the university. 


Progress to Freedom traces the development of Amer- 
ican education from early Colonial days up to the present. 
We see how the church school, the dame school, the Latin 
and English grammar schools, the Lancastrian institute and 
the pauper schools—as these sprang up in different sections 
of the country—gradually evolved into our present vast 
system of public education. 


The entire book is fascinating and reveals forgotten — 


periods in our country’s growth. Of special interest is the 
description of the dramatic controversy over the struggle 
for free schools. Today it is almost impossible to realize the 
intensity of feeling which flared up over the question of 
“socialized education,” with churches, private schools, tax- 
payers, and many important leaders of the day aligned 
against the revolutionary idea of tax-supported schools for 
all children. ‘‘Finally the struggle for schools,’’ writes Miss 
Benedict, ‘‘became a titanic battle—a battle which shook 
the entire nation, shook it as nothing has done except 
slavery; indeed this, too, was a battle over slavery. It made 
and broke politicians, it ruined businessmen. It divided 
families—and for life. Individuals were socially ostracized 
in their communities, people refused to do business with 
their neighbors. Towns buzzed with the question of free 
schools. .. . For a time it threatened to be more than a war 
in legislative halls. ‘Enforce the school law,’ declared the 
people in Rhode Island, ‘at the point of the bayonet!’ ’’ 
Interesting also is the presentation of the changing con- 


“CHILD WORKERS IN 


| 

| 
WARTIME” | 

A 24-page pamphlet, just issued, 7 
giving information on child labor | 
trends in 1941 and 1942. Among the | 
subjects discussed are: the increase |, 
in child labor, both legal and illegal; | 
the exodus of boys and girls from | 
high schools for jobs; proposals to | 
lower legislative standards; and 
projects, desirable and undesirable, | 
for recruiting children and young | 
people for agricultural work. 


See re 


cepts of what a school should be. Teaching became a pro- 
fession, not a trade. The influence of European educational 
pioneers—Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Herbart—and of 
the American philosophers — Francis Parker and John 
Dewey—profoundly altered pedagogical methods and cur- 
riculum content. Slowly new vistas of education were 
opened and the traditional school gave way. 

The closing chapters, dealing with recent trends in edu- 
cation, are too compressed and kaleidoscopic to more than 
hint at today’s educational problems. There is perhaps too 
much emphasis on developments in a handful of private 
progressive schools and the gradual seepage of some of 
their ideas into a relatively few public schools and too little 
recognition of the status of education in the country as a 
whole. The outstanding problems in American education— 
the laggard development of vocational education and the 
tremendous inequalities of educational opportunity among 
the different states, in rural and urban districts, for Negro 
and white children—are barely suggested. 


AMERICA’S OWN REFUGEES. By Henry Hull Collins, Jr., Prince- 

ton University Press, Princeton, N. J. 1941. $3. 
Summarizing and popularizing the numerous volumes of 
the Tolan Committee Investigating Interstate Migration, 
America’s Own Refugees is one of the most comprehensive 
and readable of the many books on migrants. 

Much of the material covered by Mr. Collins is familiar, 
almost axiomatic. Frequently he expands it, often adds new 
details or a fresh point of view, as for example the stressing 
of the fact that the vast majority of the 4,000,000 Amer- 
icans on the march are of urban origin. The book is strong 
in its numerous personalized case histories. Migrants need 
no surplus adjectives. Given half a chance they speak for 
themselves. 


MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT ON THE PACIFIC CoasT: RE- 
PoRTS No. 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8. U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Washington, D. C. 1941. 

This series of reports deals with resettlement along the 

Pacific Coast. Because local problems are dealt with in 

detail, general conclusions are difficult. In all the reports, 

however, migration is a paramount problem. 
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